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THE LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


WENTY-FIRST Sunday after Pentecost. On this and the 

following Sundays our life on earth is considered in the 

i ( light of the second coming of Christ. On the preceding 

Sundays life was pictured as an exile. Today the 

Church in her liturgy portrays it as a battle which we 

must wage against our enemies and of which we must render an account 
to our supreme Judge. 


The Introit pictures the Creator and Redeemer seated on His throne 
to pass judgment: “All things are in Thy will, O Lord; and there is 
none that can resist Thy will: for Thou hast made all things, heaven 
and earth, and all things that are under the cope of heaven: Thou art 
Lord of all.” To this Lord we must render an account of our cowardice 
or bravery, as we have succumbed #o or triumphed over our enemies in 


the battle of life. “Blessed,”” He declares, “‘are the undefiled in the way.” 


In the Epistle St. Paul encourages us to arm for the conflict and 
to fight: “Be strengthened in the Lord, and in the might of His power. 
Put ye on the armor of God, that }you may be able to stand against the 
deceits of the devil.” The Christian knows the enemy, the devil, and his 
treachery and deceit. St. Paul fortifies the combatant with the armor 
necessary to conquer the foe: “Stand therefore having your loins girt 
with truth . . . the breast-plate of justice, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace; . . . the shield of faith 
the helmet of salvation . . . and the sword of the Spirit which is the 

- Word of God.” All of these weapons the Christian soldier must be able 
to use in season and out of season, but especially “in the evil day”. In 
the evil day, and particularly in the last days, the devil will try his 
utmost to lead us from the path of righteousness; but the Christian must 
wage battle to the bitter end so that he may stand perfect at the final 
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coming of Christ for the judgment. Besides the weapons St. Paul enu- 
merates, we must rely on the assistance of God: “Lord, Thou hast been 
our refuge from generation to generation” (Gradual). 

The eternal Judge will pass sentence upon us on the day of the great 
reckoning. An account will be demanded of our stewardship. If we 
fought like valiant soldiers in the battle of life against our principal 
enemy, sin, the Judge will be magnanimous and grant us a royal pardon 
and a reward exceeding great. The reward meted out to us will be 
according to the measure of our love of God and love of neighbor. In 
the same degree in which God forgives us the offenses committed by our 
cowardice during the battle, we must show mercy to our fellow-Chris- 
tians: “I forgave thee all the debt, because thou besoughtest me; 
shouldst not thou then have had compassion also on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had compassion on thee? . . . So also shall my heavenly 
Father do to you, if you forgive not every one his brother from your 
hearts” (Gospel). God will reward us for our love; we shall carry off 
the spoils of the enemy, and increase our spiritual possessions by the per- 
formance of good works, “that safeguarded by Thee from all evil, we 
may give ourselves with fervor to the doing of good works, to the glory 


of Thy holy name” (Collect). 


Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost. The thought of our final 
perfection permeates the Mass of today: “If thou shalt observe iniqui- 
ties, O Lord, Lord, who shall endure it? for with Thee is propitiation, O 
God of Israel” (Introit). We are, as it were, placed before the judg- 
ment of God, and, laden with guilt, we appeal to the merciful Judge and 
obtain pardon. 

In the Epistle St. Paul expresses the tenderness of the Church for 
her children. But his chief concern is our perfection: ‘We are confident 
in the Lord Jesus, that He who hath begun a good work in you, will 
perfect it unto the day of Christ Jesus.” It will be necessary to have 
arrived at perfection when the Savior will come for the final reckoning. 
It is not sufficient to have at one time begun the good work; persever- 
ance in good to the end wins the crown. Paul dwells on the perfection 
of man by charity. Pure love of God is our greatest guarantee that we 
will be “without offense unto the day of Christ.” For if we truly love 
God and seek to walk the way of His commandments, our evil nature 
and the assaults of the enemy will not be able to influence us. We shall 
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be as trees laden with rich fruits of justice and sanctity. Love of God and 
love of neighbor promote the growth of these fruits in us and will ripen 
to maturity in sanctity. This is echoed by the Gradual: “Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
All of us are members of the mystic body of Christ, and we must be 
united by the common bond of brotherhood—charity. 

The Gospel is a perfect illustration of how to practice this God- 
inspired virtue of charity. There is perhaps no other section of the 
Gospel which shows the divine greatness of the Savior to better advan- 
tage. His enemies try to ensnare Him in His speech. But the cunning 
of the Pharisees is of no avail. Self-condemned they stand before their 
victim: ‘Whose image and superscription is this? . . . Render 
therefore to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to God the things 
Charity, or love of God, demands that we render 


> 


that are God’s.’ 
obedience to Him. Now man, the image and likeness of God, is com- 
posed of body and soul. The body must render obedience to temporal 
authority as long as this is not contrary to the law of God. The soul, 
however, belongs to God alone and must render obedient service to the 
Creator of “His own image.” 

When we shall appear before the tribunal to hear our sentence, our 
virtues and good works will be the deciding factor. But then also “give 
a well-ordered speech in my mouth, that my words may be pleasing in 
the sight of the prince” (Offertory). Holy Mother Church by her 
liturgy teaches us the words we are to address to our divine Savior. 
Sometimes it is a cry of distress, sometimes a shout of joy or gratitude, 
but more often a fervent petition, such as that of today’s Collect: ‘“O 
God, our refuge and our strength, who Thyself art the fountain of all 
piety: look down, we beseech Thee, on the fervent prayers of Thy 
Church: and grant that what in faith we ask, we may in all profitable 


fulness receive.” 


Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost. The Mass of the present 
Sunday prepares us yet more for the end of the world. The parable of 
the Gospel describes the second coming of Christ. When Christ will 
come, all sickness will be cured. “And the woman was made whole 
from that hour.” Not only will all maladies be at an end; our bodies, 
too, will be transformed and raised to life: “Give place; for the girl is 
not dead, but sleepeth. . . . He went in and took her by the hand. 
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And the maid arose.” In our prison-life on earth we are consoled and 
encouraged by the thought of our future resurrection. Death should 
have no terrors for us, for if we walked the way of God’s command- 
ments, or if perchance we left this path but returned again to it, He 
will also take us by the hand and lead us into His celestial mansion. 
Truly death is only a sleep, and life nothing but a nightmare. 

St. Paul teaches the resurrection of our bodies in the Epistle: “But 
our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the Savior, 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who will reform the body of our lowness, made 
like to the body of His glory, according to the operation whereby also 
He is able to subdue all things unto Himself.” This is the reward 
promised to those exiles who consider themselves strangers on earth and 
long for their heavenly home. These, in their longing for their heavenly 
home, walk the royal road of the cross. Quite different is the recom- 
pense held out to those who are the enemies and revilers of the cross. 
“Whose end is destruction . . . and whose glory is their shame.” 
Such as these will hope in vain that their name be inscribed in the book 
of life. Their names will be entered in the book of eternal death. 

In order that our names be entered in the book of life, it is neces- 
sary for us to stand trial at the judgment, for only then will our bodies 
rise gloriously to a new life. And in order that we be acquitted at the 
trial, we must now shake off the bonds of sin and passion. It is not alone 
sufficient to cry to the Lord from our prison, but our prayer must come 
from a pure heart, for only then will the Lord hear us: ‘Amen I say 
to you, whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive, 
and it shall be done to you” (Communion). And for what should we 
pray? The Church herself teaches us a prayer for this purpose: 
““Absolve, we beseech Thee, O Lord, the sins of Thy people; that we may 
be delivered, by Thy goodness, from the bonds of sin which, by our 
frailty, we have contracted” (Collect). Such a cry for a hearing, uttered 
by a contrite heart, the Judge will hear. He will not only raise our 
bodies to a life of glory and eternal happiness, but He Himself will be 
our reward. We shall be liberated from our prison; for then even during 


ee 


our exile “our conversation is in heaven.” 


Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost. The holy year of the 
Church is at an end. It was a holy year, for during it the Church 
obtained many graces and spiritual joys for us. Its close must encourage 
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LITURGY OF THE SEASON 


us to perseverance in our good works; but it must also arouse the neg- 
ligent and lukewarm to new fervor. The Mass of today is itself a 
powerful sermon to this end. 

The Gospel is the Church’s last solemn admonition to penance by 
pointing to the last judgment and its terrors. From the description of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the divine Judge passes to a description of 
the end of the world. This end will come unexpected, without any pre- 
vious signs: ‘For as lightning cometh out of the East, and appeareth 
even unto the West, so shall also the coming of the Son of man be.” 
And then shall the sun and moon be darkened and there shall be much 
tribulation until “they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds 
of heaven with much power and majesty.” And as certainly as the 
eagles will gather where the body will be, so certainly the Son of man 
will come; “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not 
pass away.” 

We know not when it shall come to pass. Therefore St. Paul 
exhorts us in the Epistle to a worthy walk of life so that we may be 
prepared for the coming. In touching words he maps out a life-program 
for us. We must grow in the knowledge of God and in good works: 
“That you may be filled with the knowledge of the will of God . . 
being fruitful in every good work.” Like trees planted near the run- 
ning waters must the Christians be, if they are to bear fruit for eternal 
life. Christ delivered us from the power of darkness and transplanted 
us into the kingdom of His Church, that as trees, receiving our nourish- 
ment from the running streams of His sacrifice and sacraments, we may 
merit heaven. In all patience and long suffering we must joyfully hope 
to bear fruit and give “thanks to God the Father, who hath made us 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light” (Epistle). To 
participate in “the lot of the saints in light”, we must walk the way of 
light, become children of the light, by shunning the works of sin and 
darkness. Our strict adherence to the program mapped out by St. Paul 
will lead us to become children of light, yea, light itself. 

Armed with the weapons of patience and long suffering we can 
joyfully continue our journey. But frequently we must also call upon 
God to assist us in our struggle: “Stir up the wills of Thy faithful, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee; that more earnestly seeking after the fruits of 
good works, they may receive more abundant helps from Thy mercy” 
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(Collect). It is a genuine petition for the end of the year, with a hid- 
den promise to make good use of the grace to be bestowed upon us in 
the coming year. The Lord will graciously hear our supplication and 
will convert our hearts and free us from all earthly desires, so that “we 
may go forward to desires of heaven” (Secret). The Lord will fulfil 
His promise if we do our part faithfully: ‘Amen I say to you, what- 


soever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive and it shall 
be done to you” (Communion). 
CUTHBERT GoEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


“Throughout the liturgical year the worship of the 
Church is a kind of sacred drama, a Divina Comedia, 
commemorating with dramatic symbolism the life of Him 
who gives meaning to our religious worship. The cere- 
monial of the Church has crystalized the most significant 
of man’s religious emotions and provided him with a dig- 
nified expression of all the requirements of the homage due 
to the Most High, varied to fit the seasons of the ecclesi- 
astical year and varied to accord with the fluctuating 
spiritual needs of the worshipper.’”—Rev. W. J. Lallou. 





THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


(Editorial Note: The following pages constitute the latter half of an 
address delivered at a regional meeting of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, held 
in Buffalo, at the end of August. 

With the next issue of Orate Fratres [No. 1 of Volume II], the Editors 
will begin a series of articles in explanation of the basic ideas of the movement 
of which their review is an avowed organ.) 


AVING pointed out that it is not primarily a movement 
for more art in our churches and in our services, and 
that the Missa Recitata is not part and parcel of it, I want 
to say: that the Liturgical Movement has for its purpose 
to put the liturgy into our lives; that the centre and very 

heart of the liturgy is the holy Mass; that, therefore, the main purpose 
of the Liturgical Movement is to put the holy Mass into the very centre 
of our lives and to make it and what it stands for, the vitalizing and 
directing principle of our lives. 

I here make three assertions: allow me to explain them. 

The first is that the aim of the Liturgical Movement is to put the 
liturgy into our lives. Of this there can be no doubt. This is the 
import of the oft-quoted words of Pius X. He wanted the Christian 
spirit to flourish again among the faithful; he pointed out that the place 
where it is acquired is the Christian temple; that “its primary and indis- 
pensable source is the active participation in the most holy mysteries and 
in the public and solemn prayer of the Church.” In other words: he 
wanted active participation in the liturgy that thereby the Christian 
spirit might be generated and flourish in the hearts of the faithful and 
permeate their lives. 

Let us note well what Pius X understands by the liturgy. It is not 
mere ritual: active participation in it did not mean for him merely an 
explanation by the priest to the people of “ritual formulas and cere- 
monies”, of “dogmatic and symbolical meanings and their historical 
origin”, useful and necessary as this knowledge may be “for rendering 
the meaning of the Sunday, or the participation in the mysteries and 
other functions of the Church properly intelligible, instructive, attrac- 
tive, and fruitful”.* For Pius X the liturgy is “the most holy mysteries” 
and “the public and solemn prayer of the Church”: it is the sum-total 
of the feasts which place before us the mysteries of God and Christ, of 


1 Beauduin, Liturgy the Life of the Church, p. 10. POPULAR LITURGICAL 
LIBRARY, Series I, No. 1. 
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our creation and redemption and sanctification; of the rites by which 
we are sanctified and prepared for union with Christ; of the holy Sacri- 
fice by which we honor God and are mysteriously united with Him 
through partaking of the flesh and blood of the sacrificial Victim; of 
all the words and ceremonies by which we express our relation to Him, 
praise Him, confess His truth and power and goodness, and implore His 
mercy and bounty for all our needs. The liturgy is, therefore, the sub- 
stance of Christian faith and practice, expressed in the language, the 
gestures and the symbols of prayer—of the official prayer of the Church. 

The liturgy has as its centre Christ; it sprang from the words: 
Do this in commemoration of me. ‘The love of His disciples for Him 
moved them to commemorate not only the Last Supper and the sacrifice 
of the cross, of which it was the anticipation in a mystical and myste- 
rious way, but all the events of His life, all His words and acts. It led 
them to retain faithfully and use religiously whatsoever He had insti- 
tuted for salvation. Convinced that He was the Son of God, the 
Mediator by whom they could approach God, the only one capable of 
rendering perfect homage to God and salvation to themselves, and loving 
Him with a loyalty and devotion that knew no bounds, their com- 
memoration of Him was not a casual and mechanical affair, but an act 
into which they entered with their whole soul, hoping thereby to get to 
love Him more and to become more like Him, that they might become 
united with Him here and hereafter. 


Thus the liturgy was for the early Christian the expression of his 
devotion to Christ and therefore also the inspiration and guide of his 
life, which was in Christ and for Christ. His worship modeled his life, 
and the /ex orandi [rule of prayer] was for him not only the lex credendi 
[rule of faith] but also the lex vivendi [rule of life]. Such devotion 
to Christ and such a life in and for Christ is what Pius X meant by 
“active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church.” He meant that our soul should pene- 
trate the mysteries of Christ and His Church in a way that would make 
it vibrate with faith and love, . . . love, that would unite it with 
Him, through the Church as His mystical body, so as to lead a Christ 
life. This is what the Liturgical Movement seeks to bring about: a 
sense of what the liturgy is, a repristination of the spirit which brought 
it forth and which derived from it the nourishment that made Christian 
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life flourish and produce the fruit of Christian virtue. This is putting 
liturgy into life. Liturgy is the life of the Church; it must become the 


life of our lives, if we are in intimate contact with it. 

The Liturgical Movement aims not only to put the liturgy into our 
lives, but to put the Mass, which is the very heart of the liturgy, into 
the centre of our lives—to create in us a eucharistic atmosphere in which 
our soul lives and moves and has its strength. It can seek nothing else, 
if it would remain true to history, reason, and dogma. 

I stated above that the Christian liturgy had its origin in Christ’s 
words: Do this in commemoration of me. It was in obedience to this 
injunction that the Apostles and the first Christians gathered for the 
“breaking of the bread” (Acts 2, 42-46). ‘For as often as you shall 
eat this bread, and drink the chalice, you shall shew the death of the 
Lord” said St. Paul (I Cor. 11, 26), voicing their belief. The very 
names by which the Eucharist was commonly known among them: 
“sacrificium,” ‘“‘sancta,” “oblationes” or “‘oblata’”, show the oblational 
aspect under which they regarded it. The Church of all places and all 
times has therefore regarded the altar on which the commemoration of 
Christ’s death is effected by its mystic renewal, as the hearth around 
which to gather her children; she has regarded the sacrifice offered 
thereon as the supreme act of her homage to God, which she, as one 
with Christ, offers to the Father. For centuries this was the great litur- 
gical function, around which the other liturgical acts were grouped, and 
from which they derived their efficacy, just as in the sacrifice of the 
cross all graces and blessings had their primal source. So it remained 
until well into the Middle Ages, when the Real Presence began to be 
emphasized, and the element of the divine personality in the Eucharist 
began to overshadow the element of sacrifice. Yet, the Council of 
Trent, in speaking of the Mass, in the 16th century, states as Catholic 
doctrine the following: “Among all the acts in which the faithful may 
participate there is none so holy and divine as this august mystery.” 
None will question that even in our own day, this is the Catholic doc- 
trine, whatever the views and practices of individuals may be. 

The earlier Christian emphasis of the Mass as a sacrifice and the 
supreme act of worship was in accord with the sentiment of all nations 
of antiquity, among whose acts of worship of the Deity the sacrifice 
was always regarded as the most important. In it they saw the means 
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of expressing symbolically their recognition of God as the Creator, the 
supreme Lord and Master of all things, of their very life; their craving 
after union with God by partaking of the flesh of the victim that by 
immolation had been consecrated to Him. Only the revolt of the human 
mind in modern times against God and His Church has dulled its power 
to understand the primary and necessary role of sacrifice in the expres- 
sion of man’s worship of God. 

Dogmatically, the supremacy of the Mass over all other liturgical 
and non-liturgical acts of religion is well-established. If the sacrifice of 
the Mass and the sacrifice of the cross are substantially the same and 
Christ is therefore also in the Mass the priest and the victim (Sess. XXII, 
Cap. 2), then we have in the sacrifice of the Mass the act of a God, of 
a value and efficacy infinitely superior to all other acts of worship, 
even though they be liturgical and therefore official acts of the Church 
who is the Spouse of Christ and mystically one with Him. 

The Liturgical Movement is, then, really seeking nothing new; it 
is only seeking to bring back to the Christian people the deeper con- 
sciousness of what history, reason, and dogma tell us is the supreme act 
of divine worship. It wants to emphasize the sacrificial aspect of the 
Mass and revive the attitude of the early Christian ages towards it as the 
continued realization of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross. It wants 
to renew in us the conviction that it is the most efficacious act of wor- 
ship, because by it not only we act; but Christ acts with us as our head 
and we with Him adore the Father and He intercedes in our behalf. It 
aims to make holy Communion an integral part of the sacrifice for all 
that assist at it, and thus quicken the sense of union with Christ in the 
communion with His flesh and blood in accordance with the words of 
St. Paul: “We, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake 
of one bread” (I Cor. 10, 16). It hopes to renew in our times, the con- 
sciousness of our duty, as members of His mystical body, to lead a life 
of sacrifice, as St. Paul says: “For let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus: Who being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God: But emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant . . . (Philip. 2, 5-7). It would, therefore, have the 
faithful assist at Mass with hands full and with hearts full—with hands 
full, that is, with some resolution of sacrifice and self-denial to be laid 


on the paten; with hearts full of the determination to practice that self- 
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denial during the day for the love of Christ, in order to die with Him 
to the world and the flesh, and to live with Him and in Him a new life. 
It would, therefore, have every Christian desire that, as the symbols of 
his life, bread and wine, are offered in order that they may be seized by 
Christ and converted into His body and blood for a mystical immola- 
tion of Himself to the Father, so Christ may take hold also of him and 
transform him along with these symbols, giving him His own life. 
The Liturgical Movement is not satisfied with this, though to 
achieve this attitude toward the Mass is its chief desire. It would 
exhaust the treasures that the Church has gathered around the Mass in 
the course of the centuries. Therefore, it seeks to induce the faithful to 
use, intelligently and prayerfully, the very words of the Mass, that thus 
they may be more closely united with the Church and with Christ, and 
with Him in His Church celebrate every day of the liturgical year in 
the sentiments and with the fruit peculiar to each. It would teach the 
faithful to penetrate deeply into the text of the Missal, and carry with 
them throughout the day or throughout the week some of its words, so 
full of practical instruction and potent prayer. It thus seeks to make 
the Mass the centre around which our daily life revolves, and Christ’s 


spirit of self-immolation for the glory of His Father and the salvation 


of His brethren the model which shapes our life’s course. In a word, it 
seeks to create a eucharistic atmosphere in our hearts, permeating our 
lives and making us bring forth works pleasing to God, because per- 
formed in and with Christ. 

Having said thus much on the Liturgical Movement as related to 
the Mass, I need say little about it as related to Sacramental Devotion. 
It is perfectly clear that, if it seeks to make the Mass and Christ in the 
Mass in His spirit of perfect submission to the Father and self-forgetful 
charity for His brethren the pivot upon which our lives turn, it fosters 
also the most ardent devotion towards His sacramental presence in the 
Eucharist. Lovers of the Mass and of communion with Christ in the 
Sacrifice will cherish Him also as abiding with us in the tabernacle, for 
His sacramental presence there is the effect of His immolation and, in a 
sense, a2 continuation of it. They will leave nothing undone to show 
Him the reverence and love due Him and to get others to do the same. 

But there is one thing that he who loves Christ in the tabernacle 
in the spirit of the Liturgical Movement will never do—he will never 
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let his love for Christ in His sacramental presence in the reserved species 
induce him to forget that the Mass—the Sacrifice—is by far the more 
important thing. It is the sacrifice that Christ Himself had more at 
heart; it is this that He instituted. Reservation of the consecrated 
elements is the work of His Church. They are primarily destined for 
consumption, that thus union with God through Christ’s immolated 
body may be achieved. Their reservation, therefore, also has for its 
primary purpose consumption by those unable to assist at the Mass. For 
centuries there was no attempt made to surround the consecrated species 
outside of the Mass with the splendor and trappings of glory with which 
we love to surround it in modern times, making the abiding of the God- 


man among us seem more important to the ignorant, who are prone to 


judge values by outward appearance, than the renewal on the altar of 


the tremendous sacrifice of the cross. The Liturgical Movement has 
no desire to do away with external honor and adornments for the Sacra- 
mental Presence. But it does want us to take all precautions to make 
the people understand that no liturgical function involving merely the 
sacramental presence can possibly have the spiritual dignity and efficacy 
of the Mass, wherein Christ is the principal agent, as He is not in any 
function with the consecrated Species, even if exposed solemnly in the 
monstrance or carried in solemn procession. Should there be danger that 
the faithful attach more importance to benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament after Mass than to the Mass itself, they should be instructed, and 
the benediction rather be omitted than that it should give rise to a mis- 
understanding of relative values. 

May I close these brief words on the relation of the Liturgical 
Movement to Sacramental Devotion by the following apt words of 
Father Kramp, S. J.: “Human love has its abysses and dangers as we 
know from history and from daily experience. If you would be guarded 
from these let the Church be your teacher and the liturgy your norm of 
eucharistic love. Let the liturgy be as the sun of your eucharistic life, 
giving light and heat and power. The liturgy will teach you dignity 
of manner, will carry your sentiments aloft to the purest heights, will 
fill you with a love that is deep and true, the love which Christ Himself 
maintains in the Holy Eucharist.” (Eucharistia, page 188.) 

In conclusion of this paper just this word: Many are not gauging 
correctly the importance of the Liturgical Movement. It is not the 
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work of a few enthusiasts or faddists, though there may be some such 
among its promoters; nor of a single religious Order. It is a movement 
inaugurated by the head of the Church,—bound to be fruitful because 
the creative power of the Holy Ghost impregnates it. Its promoters 
have made and will make mistakes, but it will go on until it has pro- 
duced the fruit desired by God—provided we consent to be tools in God’s 
hands. But the end will not be achieved unless we work hard and in 


patience. The new City of God will not be built in a day! 


ALCUIN DeutscnH, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey 


“When hearing Mass, we not merely assist at the rite, 
but we are (or should be) offering ourselves as part of 
Christ, the Divine Victim. But is not this blasphemy? It 
would be were we to claim to be part of Christ materially, 
as, for instance, His hands are part of Him. But in virtue 


of our incorporation u ith Christ, by the grace of the Holy 


Spirit, at our Baptism—the constant condition of a bap- 


tized soul free from morta! sin—we are mystically members 
of the body of Christ, our Head. . . . ‘Mystical’ is not 
the same as ‘unreal’ or imaginary. And it implies far more 
than a moral bond between us and Christ. When our 
Lord redeemed us on Calvary . . . He did not just pay 
for us with His precious blood, and then send us free. He 
did far more, and took us into Himself. In the mystical, 
but very real, and by no means figurative sense, He united 


us to Him.”—Rev. F. M. deZulueta, S. J. 





THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE 


T. FRANCIS may be truly called the poet of Nature, the 
liturgist of praise. His soul, Aeolian-like, vibrated to the 
zephyrs of creation’s praise. His life was one long paean 





of worship. 

The young Francis, to whose lyric notes the streets 
of Assissi resounded, was destined to be the joyful saint, wandering along 
the Italian roads, singing the praises of his Creator. Endowed with a 
voice, sweet and pleasant, the erstwhile gay companion who sang of love 











and romance was to consecrate his voice to higher service, the liturgy of 
praise. His voice, vox ejus, vox vehemens, vox dulcis, vox clara, 
voxque sonora, became the medium of expression of a soul also vehement, 
sweet, and clear. For, full of this feeling of praise, the saint would 
break forth spontaneously in French, and it was nothing strange to hear 
wood and forest reverberate to Francis’ voice as he chanted on his way 
the praises of his Creator." 

From the beginning of his conversion this inclination towards praise 
was marked. By his conversion Francis’ character was sublimated, not 
deformed. It did not occur to him to stifle his love of music or renounce 
the pleasures of song. When nothing better presented itself, the joyful 
saint would take two sticks of wood and imitate, violin-wise, the man- 
ners of the musicians of his day. All his life he retained his love of 
music, and did not think it amiss to seek consolation in music’s soft 
notes. For in Francis there was ever a robut simplicity. Not always 
did his followers rise to the same heights, and on one occasion the gentle 
saint had to suffer an indirect rebuke from one of them. [Illustrating to 
what extent the sons of the world were blind to the things of God, St. 
Francis spoke of what no doubt was nearest his heart at the moment— 
music. Formerly, he said, musical instruments were consecrated to God’s 
service, but men in their waywardness and corruption seek there rather 
the mere pleasure of the ear. And to show that something higher was 
to be expected of music, he said he should like if his companion would 


procure a lute so that some solace might be obtained for Brother Body 
in its many sufferings. The brother, however, refused. He feared his 


1As his biographer, Celano, puts it: “Cum per quamdam silvam laudes 
Domini lingua francigena decantaret . . . magno exhilarationis gaudio, coepit 
alta voce per nemora laudes Creatoris omnium personare.”’—1 Cel. vii, 16. 
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being suspected of excessive levity. Wherein he showed himself but 
half-Franciscan; . . . the following night the soul of the saint was 
ravished with heavenly harmonies, unheard by all save him. 

Fully to appreciate the height of this sublimation which made pos- 
sible the charming abandon of his life of praise, two important factors 
must be borne in mind. On the one hand Francis had wedded Lady 
Poverty, and on the other, he had begun to see things through eyes of 
wonder, if not indeed, with the eyes of God Himself. 

It was by means of poverty that Francis attained to the full expanse 
of praise. For in his conception of poverty lay for him a truth of utmost 
significance. To take a mere external view of poverty is to fail to 
recognize this. His was the poetic glance which, uniting fancy and rea- 
son, goes deeper to the heart of things than mere abstract theorizing. 
With him poverty had received a transcendental interpretation, as it 
were, for it symbolized freedom of spirit and a certain self-possession of 
soul. Man, rising above all contingencies, was self-possessed and free 
for the é/an of spirit to its home in the Absolute. And thus freed from 
the things of earth, he became possessed of the truth and beauty which 
lie at the heart of things. His scale of values was reversed. For the 
earthly man regards as exclusively his, what belongs to him by right of 
private property; for the poverello all was his, the whole creation at 


large. A scene from the Fioretti (c. x111) will give us a glimpse of the 


truth of this. 

It was just an evening such as one might expect in the Umbrian 
valley. The country-side lay in an attitude of prayerful silence. The 
setting sun was sending its last rays of glowing light, like tapers all 
aglow, and vapors mounted up against the clear blue sky, like incense 
from one grand thurible. Beside a village-gate the little Francis and the 
handsome Masseo meet, and together conversing they approach the way- 
side fountain, there to wash from their feet the accumulated dust of the 
day, and partake of the food they had gathered at “the table of the Lord 
begging alms from door to door”. But the saint had scarcely received 
anything, says the Fioretti, his appearance was so pitiable and contempt- 
ible that he was taken for an ordinary beggar, and as often happens to 
just ordinary beggars, he was sent away empty-handed. Not so Masseo 
with his fine appearance and noble bearing, despite the poverty of his 
habit. “No doubt,” reasoned people, “he has seen better days”; and 
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accordingly he was loaded with great morsels of good white bread. “Oh, 
Brother Masseo,” said the little Francis, “we are not worthy of such 
treasures”; and, as he continued on repeating this, Brother Masseo, with 
more human logic than ever bothered Francis, took occasion to remark: 
“How, Brother Francis, can you speak of treasures? What have we? 
Nothing but poverty. Everything that we need is lacking: neither ser- 
viette, nor knife, nor table, nor house, nor servant. . . . To which 
Francis replied with a logic which was not merely human. Oh, Brother 
Masseo, is it not true that here in this happy spot we are the guests of 
the High King? Realise what priceless treasures His hand has given us: 
for table, this stone so large and white, pointing to the large white stone 
beside the fountain, and delightful water that we share with our brothers, 
the birds, who fly away among the trees to chant their melodies of 
thanks. Brother, what opulence in our misery. We are the dear children 
of a tender Father, who has adorned the earth with beauty for our benefit. 
Come, Brother Masseo let us sing the praise of Lady Poverty, who has 
delivered us from the burden of riches and has made possible for us 
transports of true joy “ 

No, Francis’ logic was not the myopic logic of mere human reason; 
it was a logic begotten of divine wonder. Everything he saw as coming 
from the beneficence of God, and at such munificence he greatly won- 
dered, and hence his praise was abundant. It was continuous, because 
true wonder, and admiration which is begotten of it, are capable of 
adding a thousand splendors to things outside us. Once we search within 
ourselves and find the hidden things that faith reveals, we see the whole 
creation vest itself in the garment of our fashioning. For man is ever 
Nature’s Pontiff. Of Nature itself we may not hope: 

she nor gives, nor teaches. 
She suffers thee to take 
What thine own hand reaches. 

If ennui, and growing old, is a modern malady, and we are often 
told it is, it is because we have lost this Franciscan sense of divine won- 
der, and have become, what the French have called blasé, a word which, 
significantly enough, is finding its way into all modern languages. It is 
characteristic of St. Francis that he never grew old. Death came, but 
not a death of age, and on his bed of death, we shall see, he seemed 
younger than ever. He is the saint of joy and eternal youth. From this 
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thought so, to ascend the altar. 
it is to the God who rejoices youth. 








viewpoint, as from so many others, he was worthy, though he never 


represents the people, speaks of his youth because he ascends God’s altar: 
“Introibo ad altare Dei, ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem meam—I will 
go in to the altar of God: to God who giveth joy to my youth.” 


James E. O’Manony, O. S. F. C. 


Rochestown, Ireland 





“Church Music is made up of two elements, Music and 
Prayer, ‘Lex orandi, lex cantandi’. Here is the test: the 
law of prayer must be the law of song, both that our 
prayer may be good art and that our art may be good 
prayer. The music must pray, the prayer must sing, other- 
wise the prayer is forgotten in the detached beauty of the 
music or the music is forgotten in the detached beauty of 
the prayer. In other words, unless the prayer and the song 
rise to heaven as a single ‘spiritual groaning,’ merged in a 
true marriage of the spirit, their association is an offence 
against true devotion as well as against true art. Above 
all, we must consider that the liturgy of holy Church 
serves a two-fold purpose—to pray and to teach. This end 
is defeated by the use of any but unisonous music, because 
polyphony makes the words, in a greater or lesser degree, 
incomprehensible. In plain song the words are not re- 
peated, twisted, complex, or confused; they are uttered 
slowly, distinctly, pensively, reverently. It is a ‘musing’, 
a quiet, spiritual breathing!”—Rev. John Burke. 


THE SPIRIT OF PRAISE 






For when the priest ascends the altar, 
No matter what his age, he who 





THE FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


AX Christi in regnum Christi: the peace of Christ in the 
kingdom of Christ.. That is the motto of the pontificate 
of our most holy lord Pope Pius XI, and it is only fitting 
and natural that he should be the Pope to give to the 
world the feast of Christ the King, which was first 
solemnly celebrated on the 31st October, last year. 

The Pope’s encyclical letter of the 11th of December, 1925, in 
which he officially instituted the feast, is a fine explanation of the devo- 
tional and doctrinal ideas underlying it. The metaphorical title of 
“King” has for ages been accorded to our Lord, for He “reigns in the 
minds of men”, in the wills of men, and He is King of our hearts; and 
as man He received from the Father “power and glory and a kingdom”’. 
In the sacred Scriptures, from the time of the prophets of the Old Law, 
from Daniel to St. Paul, is found the idea of the Messiah as King; notably 
in that wonderful passage of Isaias: “ He shall sit upon the 
throne of David and in his kingdom, to establish it . . . for ever.” 

But Christ has more than a metaphorical Kingship, and the Holy 
Father quotes the words of St. Kyril of Alexandria to indicate its foun- 
dation: “Christ has dominion over all creatures, a dominion not seized 





by violence nor usurped, but His by essence and by nature.” 

The essential powers appertaining to a true King or Prince are that 
he makes laws, that he puts them into execution, and that he judges. 
Clearly these three powers belong to Jesus Christ and are exercised by 
Him in His kingdom, which is primarily a spiritual one and concerned 
with spiritual things. 

But, says our Holy Father, “it would be a grave error to say that 
Christ has no authority whatever in civil affairs, since . . . all 
things are in His power. Nevertheless, during His life on earth He 
refrained from the exercise of such authority.” The Pope then goes on 
to expound this proposition and shows how, on the one hand, submission 
of individuals and families and nations to the authority of Christ the 
King would bring to them the blessings of real liberty, of willing dis- 
cipline and of peace; while on the other hand, its rejection has entailed 


ee 


tyranny, disorder, strife. “Adveniat regnum tuum: Thy Kingdom come.” 


During the solemn pontifical celebration of this feast at Westmin- 
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ster Cathedral, the mother-church of England, on Sunday, October 31, 
1926, one could not but be struck by the admirable appropriateness of 


the proper of the Mass which has been provided for it. 

The Introit is from the Apocalypse: “Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power and divinity and wisdom and strength and 
honour. To Him be glory and empire for ever and ever,” the psalm 
being verse one of the 71st, “Give the King thy judgment, oh God! and 
to the King’s Son thy justice.” The Prayer refers to Christ as “the 
King of all creation” and asks that His sweet yoke may be the means of 
healing the wounds of sinful peoples—a wonderful prayer for peace 
among nations. 

In the Epistle St. Paul refers to our entrance (by Baptism) into “the 
kingdom of the Son of love,” in whom all things were created; “He is 
the head of the body . . . that in all things He may hold the 
primacy.” And the Gradual, again from Psalm 71, carries on the same 
thought: “He shall rule from sea to sea . . . all the Kings of the 
earth shall adore Him, and all nations shall serve Him.” When Jesus 
was taken before Pilate, in answer to the question, “Art thou the King 
of the Jews,” He himself speaks of His Kingship and its nature, and 
this passage from the 18th Chapter of St. John is the Gospel of the feast. 
The Offertory again refers to Christ’s world-wide power (Psalm 2, 8) 
and the Secret is another prayer for peace. 

A special and most beautiful Preface has been composed for this 
Mass. It is too long for quotation, but in it are summed up those refer- 
ences to kingship, redemption, and the peace of God’s order which are 
the subject-matter of the whole proper. 

It is also provided in the Pope’s encyclical that the dedication of 
mankind to the Sacred Heart should be made each year on the feast of 
Christ the King. The Heart of Jesus is considered devotionally as a 
symbol of God’s love for mankind, the love which gave us Itself in the 
holy Sacrament of the Altar and which, in earlier times, was symbolized 
in the figure of the Good Shepherd. It is the heart of the sacrificial 
Victim who was slain for all, of the Shepherd who gave His life for His 
sheep, of the King who reigns in glory, who is lifted up, on the cross, in the 


monstrance, upon the throne of His Father, and draws all men unto Him. 


DoNaLp ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 


Capel-y-ffin, Wales. 
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IN THE ARMENIAN RITE 
HE Church of the Armenians, the most purely national 
church in the world, has been separated from Catholic 
unity since it rejected the Council of Chalcedon at the 


Synod of Duin in A. D. 527, except for a period of about 





175 years during the Crusades, when there was a tem- 





porary reunion with Rome. Moreover, the Gregorian Armenians, as 
they are called, are in a peculiarly isolated position because, although they 
profess the heresy of Eutyches (that our Lord not only was one person, 
but that He had only one nature, and that divine), nevertheless they 
are not in communion with the other Monophysite churches. 

Since the fourteenth century a number of Armenians have sub- 
mitted to the Holy See. These Catholic Armenians now number about 
| 


115 thousand, half of whom are under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch 


of Cilicia; and they all of course keep their national liturgy and customs. 

Last year there was published at Pera the text of the Office of Christ 
the King, composed by Mer. Nashian, apostolic-visitor and vicar-general 
to the patriarchate. The conception of the Office naturally differs from 
that of our own Latin rite. For example, the Church herself is exalted 
as the kingdom of Christ, governed by the power of the Keys. The 


r holy Father, Pius XI: 


author writes, in his dedication to our 

“We profess that the solemnity of Christ the King is at the 
same time the feast of the Church and of her Apostolic See; and 
we are persuaded that there is no more efficacious remedy to be 
applied to the unceasingly aggravated evils of our times. 

“Our fathers have been fired by the same belief. To the 
feast of the Holy Cross, in which they honoured the throne of 
the Royal Christ and the seat of His Church, destined to include 
the whole world, they added a special solemnity to celebrate the 
Church herself as the kingdom of God. It therefore seems most 
opportune to us that the other feast of the Holy Cross, that of 
its Finding, falls on the last Sunday of October. 

“Since we believe that by the shame of the cross we are pre- 
pared for resurrection and glory, we, the pastors of the Armenian 
Church, survivors of the most pitiless visitation within the memory 
of man, hold within our hearts the sure hope that our Church, with 
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your help, most holy Father, will survive and strengthen, and hasten 
the return of our separated brothers to the bosom of the Church.” 


In a letter to his clergy and people the Patriarch, his Beatitude Mgr. 
Paul Peter XIII declared: 


“It is true that there was and still is a kind of commemoration 
of the Reign of Christ on Palm Sunday. But that day is con- 
secrated to a double coming of the Lord: the first, to redeem us 
by His Passion; the second, for the last Judgment. A feast on 
which we formally (as the Schools say) celebrate the reign of 
Christ does not exist among us, any more than it did, as the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself witnesses, among the Latins.” 

The Office is made up from ancient texts of the Armenian liturgy, 
majestic, moving, and conforming to the usage and spirit of the rite. 
Its beauty is maintained in the Latin translation; wherein we can, at any 
rate at second-hand, hear our persecuted Armenian brethren saluting the 
glory of the Kingship of Christ. 

DoNALD ATTWATER, T. O. S. D. 

Capel-y-finn, Wales 
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“The last Sunday of October seemed the most con- 
venient for the celebration of this Feast (of the Kingship 
of our Lord Jesus Christ), because it approximately marks 
the end of the liturgical year, and so the solemn festival of 
Christ’s Kingship will be a fitting completion and consum- 
mation of the mysteries of the life of Jesus already com- 
memorated during the year; and before we celebrate the 
glory of all the saints, His glory will be proclaimed and 
extolled, who triumphs in all the saints and elect.”—Pius 


XI. 











THE LITURGY AND FRANCE, IV 


THE CHANT—CONCLUSION 


REGORIAN Chant in France. Waving mentioned Gre- 
gorian Days, I must add a word on Gregorian chant in 
France, being reminded strongly of a little incident that 


occurred when visiting the city of Tours. Here my 





traveling companion and myself happened upon two 
priests from Scotland on their way to Rome. Upon seeing that we were 
Benedictines, they jokingly remarked that finally they had, after long 
search, hit upon two members of that band of religious who so unceas- 
ingly insisted upon thrusting the “plaintive” chant upon the clergy and 
faithful of the Church. Were this taken seriously, it would only express 
the very opposite of the Catholic mind of France on the matter. For 
the French Catholics the chant is by no means plaintive, meaningless, 
old-fashioned, good enough for those who have “buried themselves” 
behind the cloister walls; but just a plain, simple, solemn and dignified 
way of praying to God with heart and soul, mind and body, music and 
words. Nor do they consider it something that has been forced upon 
them by the monks. Never once did I hear the least remark to this effect 
from the lips of any French layman or priest. To be convinced of the 
truth of this, one need but observe for a summer the great crowds that 
pour in continually at the Abbey Church of Solesmes, where only 
Gregorian chant is sung at the daily conventual Mass and Vespers. The 
effect on the listeners—and they are practically all French, peasants and 
nobles—is striking. They return to their parishes with a desire to do 
the same at their own Sunday high Mass and Vespers. This is only one 
of the many examples that might be cited from all over the country. 
True it is that the traditional chant of the Church has now been 
quite fully restored to its proper place, chiefly through the scientific 
labors and diligent research work carried on by the monks of Solesmes 
ever since the time of Dom Gueranger. But it would be wrong to con- 
clude that they are alone in the work, or that they have thrust the chant 
upon the Church. For there are many other learned critics in France, 
as well as in Germany and Italy, who have been engaged in the same 
labor for years. What is more, it is a work not taken up by private 
authority, but with full papal approvals, which were most heartily 
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seconded by the Bishops of France. To mention only one of the latter, 
there is the learned Bishop of Puy, the Right Reverend N. Rousseau, who 
is master and artist of Gregorian chant, a musical critic of the first 
- rank, a staunch supporter of the work being done by the monks, and 
] a strong promoter of the liturgy. Then again the cause of plain chant 
t is highly favored and praised by the leading Catholic musicians and 


y scholars of France. 


) The Gregorian Institute in Paris. But there is a more important 
: event to note in favor of the sane and safe progress of liturgy and 
chant, which will help to remove any possible popular prejudices against 


it—prejudices due mostly to ignorance of its quiet beauty, concentrating 
simplicity, and deep religious expression. In 1923 Cardinal Archbishop 
Dubois, of Paris, announced to the clergy and faithful of France the 
founding of a Catholic Commission on Liturgy, Religious Art, and 
Sacred Chant. For the special purpose of promoting the cause of chant, 
he founded at the same time what is called the “Gregorian Institute” of 
Paris. It was to serve as a school giving all necessary courses in Gre- 
gorian Chant. Connected with the Institute there is the School of 
Chanters, which aims at forming trained singers for the whole of 
France. These singers are sent out to the various parishes to organize 
parish choirs, and particularly to train congregations to singing in a 
body the chanted parts of the Mass and the Vespers. To make the 
matter still more efficient, these Chanters are paid a nominal sum for 
their services, without however being obliged to abandon their ordinary 
profession. The Commission on Liturgy, Religious Art, and Sacred 
Chant has the duty of directing the publication and re-editing of all 
diocesan liturgical books, of seeing to it that public and liturgical wor- 
ship is everywhere conducted with due dignity and propriety, and in 
general of realizing as much as possible the wishes of Pius X in his Motu 
Proprio concerning sacred music and liturgy. Finally, the Cardinal has 
expressed his most earnest desire that the principles enjoined by Pius X 
: be scrupulously applied. In order to ensure uniformity as well as to 
avoid any possible confusion, he has demanded that the Solesmes editions 
of Gregorian Chant” be used wherever solemn public prayer may take 
place, be this in Seminaries, Colleges, Religious Communities, or parishes. 


2 These are distinct from the official Roman or Vatican edition only in so far 
as they have rythmical signs for more practical and uniform interpretation and 


singing of the chant. 
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Conclusion. Such then in a broad way is the life of Catholic 
France, spiritually reawakened, as we see it there today. I should not 
want to give the impression that there is no more room for improve- 
ment in French Catholic life. There is always place for this in any 
country. And much less should I want anyone to think that the meagre 
data furnished in these pages are only a few enthusiastic impressions 
( first impression if you wish), gathered hurriedly after a few months 
of pleasant stay in France. Rather the contrary was the case. I was 
not half enthusiastic enough, for I could hardly believe all that I read, 
saw, and heard on all sides in regard to the French liturgical movement. 
Moreover, I had the good fortune to discuss the liturgical situation, not 
in one but in many parts of France, with priests, monks, and a few of 
the more prominent laymen, whose ready and hearty responses would 
alone have sufficed to show me how keenly interested they were in the 
liturgy. All the way from Marseilles—where, for example, I met a 
Jesuit Father who is an active promoter of the liturgy and a zealous 
organizer of parish life (this being his specialty in the southern province) 
—as far as Lyons, over to Poitiers, and up through Tours and Solesmes 
to Paris, my liturgical experiences were always about the same, despite 
occasional disappointments. 

It was, therefore, these ever recurring impressions that have forced 
me to conclude that the Catholics of France, through the arduous efforts 
of their bishops, priests, and religious, are more and more appreciating 
the great value to be found in the Catholic religion and in Catholic life. 
They see these values as the result of living their religious life—living 
it I say—in a truly Christian social way—and this notwithstanding the 
hardships encountered by social upheavals and revolutions which, uncon- 
sciously or otherwisee, so often try to destroy the Church and the religion 
of Christ. The French Catholics, after long years of waiting, are now 
at last finding their great religious and spiritual need most abundantly 
supplied by being brought into closer touch with the deep and spiritual 
meaning, as well as the vital religious force, contained in the divine 
liturgy of the Church, as it is so aptly styled by St. Basil the Great and 
St. John Chrysostom. 

ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O. S. B. 

Rome 
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The Editor’s Corner 


ROUNDING THE CIRCUIT 





ITH this issue Orate Fratres is closing the first year of its 
career. Practice has made a sort of retrospect or forward 
glance customary under such circumstances. Our review 
will continue on its second lap in much the same style as 





heretofore, except for a few external changes, such as that 





of larger type, and the more definite editorial policies arising out of our 
year of experience in this new field of Catholic journalism. We have 
already mentioned that the second volume will contain a series of articles 
explaining the basic ideas of the liturgy and the apostolate. 

Orate Fratres will again appear every four weeks, 13 issues a year. 
Nor are we reluctant to end up with the number thirteen. The liturgy 
may be abused by some persons and, especially in its sacramentals, become 
the occasion of what is not far removed from superstition. But there is 
nothing of this in the nature of the liturgy itself. There is no hidden 
supernatural charm or power connected with its practices by virtue of 
these practices in themselves. The liturgy is supernaturally effective 
because of the word of God, and of the divine energy of Christ deposited 
in His Church and exercised by her in her official sanctifying actions. 

The past year has been a most gratifying one for all interested in 
the liturgical movement. If in many places the cause of the liturgical 
apostolate, of the public worship of the Church, is better known, this 
is at least in part due to the efforts exerted through our review. For 
some time there has been an extended and growing consciousness of the 
fact of a liturgical movement in this country. Many casual statements 
in speech and writing have referred to it as an accepted fact, whereas 
a year ago similar reference could be made only to some stray individual 
event or other. This is undoubtedly a cause of joy and of hope for our 
readers as for all other supporters of the apostolate. But like the Editors, 
the latter will not forget that if any increase followed upon their efforts, 
it came only from God. The Editors, before commencing their projects, 
had taken the avowed position that if their undertakings were not of God 
they would and should perish, and that if they were God’s work, they 
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would continue by His grace. It is with this sentiment deeply rooted 
in their hearts that the Editors feel gratitude and joy in looking back 
at the past and forward to the future and to further work. 

The Foreword in the first number of Orate Fratres expressed inability 
to foretell the outcome of the efforts about to be made. The words 
were wrongly interpreted by some friendly souls as expressive of too 
much diffidence. Now, a year later, we can again say that it is impos- 
sible to foresee the outcome of further efforts. But if we say so again 
today, it is not with the same complete uncertainty as at first. On the 
contrary, the liturgical movement has evidently come to stay and to 
grow. It has given many persons an inspiration in their spiritual life 
that will produce increasing fruits in their souls in time to come. It has 
entered into much of our seminary life, into many schools and parishes. 
Its increasing influence in Catholic life is now taken for granted, and it 
has many interested adherents in all ranks of the faithful. Even should 
all present organized efforts to promote the cause of the liturgy suddenly 
cease, we no longer doubt new organizations would spring up to further 
it. The cause is greater than any human individuals or groups, and, to 
our mind, can now fall only on the absurd supposition that all good will 
among men and all zeal for the cause of God should suddenly vanish. 

Indications, in fact, point to the contrary of this. There are many 
and great possibilities looming up for the liturgical life. And happily 
the main uncertainty in regard to the future centers rather about the 
extent and speed of growth, not at all about the fact of the growth of 
the liturgical movement. 

For this as for all else, may praise and thanks be humbly rendered 
to the eternal Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, through the Son, 
eternal Priest and mediatorial Head of the mystic body! 





o 


Subscribe now to the second volume of Orate Fratres! “Brethren 
. . . it is now the hour to rise from sleep” (Epistle, First Sunday of 


Advent). 





Oo 


A table of contents for Volume One of Orate Fratres will be sent 
with the next issue (No. 1, Vol. II). 
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“That Christ be formed in all” — Pius X 





THE APOSTOLATE 





CTIVE participation in the liturgy involves the question of 
sacred music, principally the chant, since it is at solemn 





functions that the people attend in larger numbers. We 





may well introduce the subject with a quotation from a 
document of Cardinal Respighi (Feb. 14, 1913): “It is 
the true and authentic tradition of the Church that the people associate 







themselves with the liturgical offices by means of the chant. For this 
reason let the use of the Plain Chant be re-established among the people, 
in order that they may again, as of old, take more active part in the 
celebration of the offices. Parish priests must in their instructions explain 
to the people the intention of the Holy Father, insisting on the reform of 
sacred music, and invite the faithful to obey them, especially in taking 
active part in the rites by chanting the common parts of the Mass and 
the psalmody. . . . We recommend warmly to make the singing of 
Vespers general, giving an active part to the clergy and to the people.” 

We have repeatedly mentioned the congregational singing of Gre- 
gorian masses as the ideal form of participation, indicated by the great 
Father of Liturgical Reform, Pius X. It is encouraging to note the 
gradual spread of the chant, and the increasing efforts to follow the 
desires of the Church in its regard. 

The Baltimore Catholic Review (July 8, 1927) printed a set of 
regulations on Church music, transcribing the prescriptions of the papal 
Motu Proprio and of Canon Law. The regulations form an official pro- 
gram of reform for the Archdiocese of Baltimore, which was formulated 
by the Reverend J. Leo Barley, director of the Archdiocesan Commission 
of Music. To promote the program more efficaciously the Commission 
will issue a periodical “Cantate Deo” (first issue announced for October). 

Some time ago we received in mimeograph form a “Tentative Out- 
line—Church Music—Archdiocese of Cincinnati—1926” from the Super- 
visor of Diocesan Music, Mr. John J. Fehring. Its object is to obtain 
uniformity in solemn liturgical services in the archdiocese: to serve as a 
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reference source for good music and practical points of information; ‘‘to 
offer organists a means of acquainting themselves with the mind of the 
Church on Church Music.” The section on “Liturgy and Church 
Music” contains a collection of opinions on the relation and value of 
music and the liturgy. “Essentials of Legislation” quotes from the Moto 
Proprio, the Caeremoniale Episcoporum, decrees of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, and many of its particular answers to questioners. There 
are detailed instructions for organist and singers regarding High Mass, 
Vespers, Compline, Requiem Mass, Absolution, Corpus Christi Proces- 
sion, Holy Week, Confirmation, Reception of Archbishop, funerals and 
weddings. After an excellent essay on “The Catholic Ideal of Church 
Music” by Arthur Little, S. J., and a prospectus of the “Organist Train- 
ing School” of the Archdiocese, there is a 27-page repertoire of approved 
music. 

The work of following out the Church’s mind in regard to her 
liturgical music is undoubtedly facilitated by organized diocesan effort. 
But the general obligation hardly rests only with the diocese as such, but 
with all who have some direction of this aspect of Catholic public wor- 
ship. The individual, however, may be inclined to ask: How can I do 
anything? How can I start? What is to be done? Fortunately many 
of his questions are answered in Catholic Church Music, Practical Means 
to Reform. (Paper-bound, 85c. The Book Store, St. Augustine’s Semi- 
nary, Toronto, Ont.) It is the work of the Reverend J. E. Ronan, 
Diocesan Director of Church Music for the Archdiocese of Toronto, who 
has had wide practical experience as director, teacher, and lecturer. The 
book is thoroughly practical. It gives the text of the famous Mofo 
Proprio, then a “Catechism of Church Music Reform”, answering ques- 
tions about the nature of the reform aimed at, means and practical steps, 
approved kinds of music, liturgical programs, e. a. The latter half con- 
tains a White List of approved music for liturgical use, very practically 
arranged under nine separate headings. This list is followed by the Black 
List of the Society of St. Gregory—an eminently practical list, since the 
preliminary to proper rendering of approved music will very often have 
to be the elimination of selections running counter to the spirit of true 
Church music. This book deserves the widest circulation—it is a real 
catechism of initiation. 

The reason for the slow progress thus far in Church music reform 
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lies chiefly in the dearth of competent directors and musicians. 
a pastor, desirous of better quality and selection in the renditions of his 
church choir, fails in his efforts, because choir-master and organist have 
neither taste nor ability for the traditional forms of sacred music. There 
is hope and consolation therefore in the news, that more facilities are 
gradually being offered for the training of able leaders in this field of 
the liturgical life. In its catalog 1927-1928, the St. Cloud Music Insti- 
tute, under the direction of the Reverend Dom Ermin Vitry, O. S. B., 
presents a very ample Church music section, outlining a four year course 
for organists and choir-masters at reasonable rates. A catalog may be 
obtained by addressing the St. Cloud Music Institute, St. Cloud, Minn. 


In the Catholic News of Sept. 10, 1927, we find a notice that bids 
fair to exercise a wide and beneficial influence on Church music in our 
country: “A Schola Cantorum, the first of its kind in the United States, 
is to be established at the Catholic University of America with the open- 
ing of the new scholastic year this month. . . . The Rev. Dr. William 
J. Des Longchamps, professor of music at the Catholic University of 
America, will be at the head of the Schola, which is to be formed by 
combining the music departments of the university and the Catholic 
Sisters College. . . . The curriculum of the Schola will include a 
complete course in the Gregorian Chant, a complete course in the Ward 
System, which is to be taught under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Justine Ward; a complete course in harmony, counter point, composi- 
tion, etc., instrumental music, especially the organ and piano; vocal 
culture, choir training in strictly liturgical music and training of boys’ 
voices.” 

It may interest our readers to learn that at Castelnuovo Fogliani, 
Italy, was conducted this summer a liturgico-Caecilian week for dis- 
cussing the relation between the liturgy and the chant. Of the 15 papers 
discussed at the meetings, 11 treated of various phases of the liturgy, 
whilst the following had direct bearing on the chant: The chant in its 
Relation to the Liturgy; The Feminine Element in Reference to the 
Liturgy; Schools of Liturgical Chant; Practical Aids for Learning the 
Liturgical Chant. 
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Intimately connected with the new feast of the Kingship of Christ 
are a number of feasts which, under the title of “Triumph of the Holy 
Cross”, have been and are still being celebrated in various parts of the 
Church. 


To the united dioceses of Luni, Sarzana, and Brugnato in Tuscany, 
such a feast was granted in 1735 (Arch. S. R. C.) in commemoration 
of the earthquake which had shortly before shaken the territory of these 
dioceses. Its object is the victory of the Cross at the Milvian Bridge, 
under Constantine, on October 28, 312. The date of the feast is July 
11; at Sestri Levante, it is celebrated on the first Sunday in September. 


4 


In the year 1212, the feast of the “Triumph of the Cross” was 
instituted for all Spain, to be kept on July 16, in thanksgiving for the 
victory of the Christians at Navas de Tolosa, July 16, 1212. This feast 
spread to all the Spanish colonies in America and to several dioceses in 
Sicily and Southern Italy. Now it is kept in Spain alone, usually on 
July 21. 

In the fourteenth century a feast, under the title of the “Triumph 
of the Cross” or the ‘““War of Bellomarin’’, was instituted for the Dioceses 
of Toledo and Cadiz in Spain, and for Evora, Leira, and other bishoprics 
in Southern Portugal, to be kept on October 30, in commemoration of the 


victory of Alphonsus XI of Spain over the Moors on October 30, 1340. 


On September 15, 1881, a feast under the same title, but having a 
very beautiful new office, was granted to the diocese of Algiers in Africa 
to thank God for the success of the French in their wars with the Moors 
in the nineteenth century. This feast is celebrated on June 14. (Cal. 
Lit., Holweck.) 


Similar feasts are the “Triumph of the Catholic Religion” (2 cl.), 
kept at Orange on the river Rhone, in thanksgiving for the victory of 
the Catholics over the Calvinists in 1599. Also the “Triumph of the 
Faith” (major), instituted a. 1722 for the church of St. Roch in Paris, 
in commemoration of all the victories of the Catholic faith over its 
enemies. Also the “Triumph of the Holy Name of Jesus” (2 cl.) kept 
by the Franciscans on January 14, until the modern reform of the 


calendar. 
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Under the heading, “The Participation of the Faithful in the 
Sacred Liturgy”, the Rivista Liturgica (May, 1927) gives the text of the 
Lenten letter of His Eminence Cardinal Nava, Archbishop of Catania. 
The letter exhorts to a better participation, both in body and mind, in 
the official worship of the Church. ‘For this,” His Eminence says, “it 
is not enough that the faithful be present at the celebration of the sacred 
functions, simply to see—as spectators of a drama that is unfolded by 


others from afar, on a stage: they must also act, as living members of the 


antire body, in union with the principal members, the sacred ministers.” 





o 
The fifth congress for Reunion of the Churches was held in 
Velehrad, Moravia, at the Jesuit Seminary, headquarters of the Apostolate 
of Saints Cyril and Method. Solemn Masses were celebrated in various 
rites, and were attended also by members of the Orthodox Church. 
Most fittingly is the celebration of the Eucharist made the central cele- 
bration where the objective is to unite all souls in Christ. 





o 

The Orthodox Catholic Review is being sent to The Liturgical Press 
in exchange for Orate Fratres. It gives “a monthly survey and critique 
of Church affairs published for the Holy Eastern Orthodox Catholic and 
Apostolic Church in North America.” It should prove a revelation to 
many on Orthodox religious life in this country (Address: 345 State 


Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 





ft) 

A notice in Orate Fratres (p. 320) on the excellent work done by 
the ecclesiastical craftsmen, Jan Eloy en Leo Brom, of Utrecht, Holland, 
brought a number of requests to the Liturgical Press. The latter has just 
received six illustrative booklets of their work, with explanations in 
French, which will be sent to any inquirer upon receipt of postage and 
clearly written name and address. 





) 

The texts of the feast of our Lord Jesus Christ the King were 
selected by Rt. Rev. Dom Schuster, Abbot of the Benedictine Monastery 
of St. Paul, in Rome; while the melodies are by the Rt. Rev. Dom Abbot 
Ferretti, President of the Pontifical School of Sacred Music. (The 
Caecilia) . 
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An article in the summer number of Pax, “Images and Image- 
Making,” is an excellent discussion, and a plea for a revival, of the true 
Christian spirit and tradition in religious art. France has already begun 
in this direction “as a result of the renewed interest in the Sacred 
Liturgy”.—The contemporaneous number of the Westminster Cathedral 
Chronicle (August) contains an excellent exposition of “The Reason 
Why—Mass, in Particular, is the Sunday Duty Chosen for Catholics.” 
It is completely inspired by the idea of union with Christ through con- 
scious participation in His august Sacrifice. 





Oo 


The Placidian, the quarterly published by the Benedictines of St. 
Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D. C., is continuing its excellent mission 
of fostering a better spiritual life among Catholics with good success. 
The enlarged form in which it now appears has enabled the editor, Dom 
Augustine Walsh, to give more space to articles of liturgical import, and 
thus to engage more actively in the spread of the growing liturgical 
apostolate in this country. The July number contains a series of reflec- 
tions by a Belgian Benedictine entitled “Belgium-America-Liturgy”, and 
two essays on “The Divine Office” and “The Third Nocturn.” 


oO 





One day not long after last Christmas a Protestant gentleman from 
Germany came to one of the colleges of Rome, where chant and divine 
services are carried out with all the splendor that is possible with a choir 
of over one hundred male voices: “I have come,” he explained, “in the 
name of five of my companions, in order to ask for information. We 
are all Protestants, and happened to attend the midnight services in your 
college chapel. We have never seen such splendid services. Catholic 
services are surely magnificent. But there is only one thing: we did not 
understand what it is all about. What is all this liturgy? Could you 
perhaps give me a short instruction or some explanations?” 





o 
The Seal of the Spirit (Popular Liturgical Library, Series I, No. 4), 
containing the text of the sacrament of Confirmation, together with an 
introductory note and an excellent English version by the Reverend 
Richard E. Power, can now be obtained from the Liturgical Press (single 
copy, 5c). 
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